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PLAINNESS OF SPEECH. 
BY J. J. GURNEY. 
(Concluded from page 743.) 
in 


Il. It has been already remarked, that, 


this country, as in most other civilized states, 
there are various titles legaily attached to per- 


sons who vecupy particular offices or stations in 
the body politic. To the use of these titles 
there does not appear to be any moral objection. 
There is no good reason, as is generally allowed 
by Friends, why kings, earls, barons, baronets, 
esquires, &v., should not, in the conversation or 
letters of Christians, be so denominated, since 
these are not names of mere courtesy, but are 
given in conformity with the constitution of the 
country, and properly represent the office or con- 
dition of the persons who bear them. Nor 
ought the servant to feel the least reserve or 
hesitation in calling his master, Master, and 
his mistress, Mistress. So far, indeed, is it from 
being inconsistent with Christian principle, to 
describe our fellow-creatures by the titles which 
properly belong to them, and which correetly|o 
represent their actual situ: ition, that such a 
practice may rather be deemed to be enjoined 
hy the apostolic precept—“ Render to all their 
dues.” (Rom. xiii 7.) But to those various 
complimentary expressions, from the use of 
which Friends consider it to be their duty to 
abstain, there is, on the other hand, this radi- 
cal objection, that, according to their general 
usage, and, in a great plurality of instances, 
they represent falsehood. To calla man Sir, 
or Master, who has no authority over us—to 
declare ourselves to be his obedient servants, 
when we know that we are nosuch thing—to style 
him, as a matter of course, honorable or reve- 


rend, when he is neither the one nor the other, 
and to describe him as the most celebrated, 
though he be destitute of all celebrity—is, in 
our apprehension, to depart from that plain law 
of truth, by which the words of Christians ought 
ever to be strictly regulated. That truth of 
speech, which in the Holy Scriptures is opposed 
to the lying tongue, and which is so clearly and 
so earnestly enjoined, obviously consists in the 
honest and complete conformity of our words 
(according to their acknowledged signification) 
to facts and realities. Since, then, these com- 
plimentary expressions are not truly conformed 
to facts and realities; since, according to their 
commonly-received meaning, they denote feel- 
ings, dispositions, or relations, in those who use 
them, which have no existence; they may 
justly be considered inconsistent with simple 
and unbending veracity. 

Persons are sometimes heard to remark that 
the expressions in question are not to be under- 
stood literally—that those which appear to ex- 
press subjection, are to be interpreted as indic- 
ative only of civility—that their signification is 
either lessened or lost—that they may even be 
considered as meaning nothing —and hence, it is 
easily concluded—that the formal use of such 
terms involves no sacrifice of truth. But the 
reflecting reader will scarcely fail to detect the 
fallacy of these observations. There are none 
of the expressions in question, which can fairly 
be interpreted ina subordinate sense. Used as 
they are, ia a familiar manner, as current tokens 

of respect, it is evident, that they serve such a 
purpose, only because of their iatrinsic mean- 
ing ; and that meaning is undisputed and unal- 
tered. So far, indeed, are some of these terms 
from biden of uncertain application, or desti- 
tute of signification, that there are scarcely 
any words in our language, of which the sense 
is more obvious, or more clearly fixed. Who 
does not know, for example, that an humble and 
obedient servant is a person of lowly mind and 
servile condition, who obeys his master—that 
an honorable or reverend individual is an indi- 
vidual truly worthy of’ honor or reverence— 
that a most celebrated ur most illustrious author 
is an author who has attained toa very high de- 
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gree of literary fame—and that the plural per-y There is another particu'ar, connected with 
sonal pronouns denote a plurality of persons?} the plainness of speech peculiar to Friends, of 
The meaning of such terms is plain, and cannot} which a very brief notice will be sufficient. It 
be disputed ; and, all that can be urged on the | is their practice, as my reader is probably well 
other side of the question will, probably, be | aware, to avoid the commonly adopted names of 
found to resolve itself into a single position,| months and days, and to indicate those periods 
viz., that the falsehoods which these expressions | by numbers, according to the order of their 
represent are so customary, that they are become | succession : as, the first, second, or third month: 
inefficacious—that they no longer deceive. That | the first, second, or third day, &c. Their rea- 
this effect has, in a very considerable degree,|son for making this alteration is simple and 
taken place, may readily be admitted; but this forcible. All the days of the week, and many 
result affords no sufficient excuse for the adop-jof the months cf the year, have received the 
tion of such a mode of speech. It may justly be} names, by which they are usually described, in 
contended, that the use of words, which, aceord-| honor of false yods. Thus, January is the 
ing to their nown signification, represent things} month of Janus, Thursday the day of Thor, &c, 
untrue, constitutes a falsehood—that, however) This relic of heathenism is not only needless 
absurd or unavailing that falsehood may be, it!and indecorous, but, according to vur senti- 
is nevertheless real—that such a practice arises] ments, is opposed to the teaor and spirit, as well 
out of an evil origin—that it is, in its nature,} as to the letter, of those divine commandments, 
evil—and that, although it may defeat its own} addressed to the Israelites, which forbade the 
ends, and lose its effect in proportion to its pre-| use of the names of false gods, and every other 
valence, it can never change its character, or} the slightest approach to idolatrous practices * 
cease to be inconsistent with an exact obedience} Idolatry was, indeed, a sin which easily beset 
to the law of Christ. that ancient people, and to which, in the pres- 

To the sincere-hearted Christian, who bas, | ent evlightened state of society, Christians are 
hitherto, perceived no evil in the use of a com-} but little tempted. Bat, it will scarcely be de- 
plimentary phraseology, may be addressed the| nied, that the various precepts contained in the 


remark, that there are various degrees of insin-| Old Te stament, on the subject, form a part of 
cerity, and that the passage from the lesser to; that law which changes not; and that the stand- 
the greater measures of it is exceedingly easy.|ard of truth, in this particular, was elevated 
He who bas no scruple, fur example, to declare! rather than lowered by the introduction of the 


himself (without any foundation in literal truth) | Gospel dispensation. Although, therefore, we 
to be the humble, obedicnt, or devoted servant; may now be in no danger of falling away into 
of the person whom he addresses, is in danger, | the worship of false gods, it appears that the 
as it appears to me, of advancing a step further, | maintenance of a custom which had its origin in 
and of making other less formal professions of} such a worship, and by which a verbal hovor 
civility or service, which he is equally without is still given to ideal deities, or to devils, is in- 
the intention of fulfilling. Thus his sense of} consistent with the pure piety and unmixed de- 
truth is gradua!ly weakened; his feelings andj votion of the simple Christian.+ 

intentions, and the words by which he expresses 
them, become more and more dissonant; and, . : 
at length, his communications assume the char-}_ GEORGE Fox, when a youth, came among 4 
acter of insincerity in so great a degree, that body of people who held that “ women have ” 
our dependence upon them for practical pur- souls.” He refuted their nonsense from Serip- 
p ses is very materially shaken. Scarcely avy | Ute—quoting the words of the Virgin Mary: 


- —— 


| 
one, who is conversant with the business of the 
world, can fail to have remarked how easily 
these consequences result from the sacrifice, 
however formal, of literal truth. It may, in- 
deed, be admitted, that this remark will not _ 
ply, in any great degree, to the more common 
and less conspicuous terms of compliment; but 
all these expressions are of the same nature, 
they appertain to the same principle, and they 
naturally lead to one another. On the whole, 
therefore, it may fairly be concluded, that the 
line of true safety, in reference to the present 
subject, must be drawn at the bottom of the 
whole system, and must preclude the use, io 
conversation and addresses, of any expressions 
which are merely complimentary, and which, 
according to their plain and acknowledged 
meaning, represent any falsity. 


‘*My soul doth magnify the Lord; and my 
spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour.” 

In after life, wielding large authority and im 
fluence over many of the most earnest minds of 
his generation, this remarkable man did much 
to develope Christian civilization, by the recog- 
nition in the church of the intellectual endow- 
ments and spiritual gifts of Woman. 


* See Exod. xxiii. 13; Josh. xxiii. 7; comp, Deut. 
xii. 3; Ps. xvi. 4, &. 

+ May it not be considered, in some degree, discred- 
itable to the religious profession of our country, that 
the votes of the British Parliament, passed as they 
are, after the daily recitation of prayers addressed 
to the ever-blessed Jehovah, in the name of Christ, 
should, when printed, uniformly bear about them 
the stamp of classical heathenism? These docu- 
ments are dated in Latin: ‘Die Veneris, Quarto 
Martis ; Die Mercurii, Secundo Julii,” &c. 
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ICE MORSELS. 
(Continued from page 742.) 

The feeling of astonishment and dread which 
these “‘ice-morsels” produce at a distance, is 
greatly increased by a closer acquaintance with 
their physiognomy. Everywhere their surface 
is broken up into rents or fissures called cre- 
Passes. 


These are largest and most numerous 
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traveller or mountaineer. About the end of last 
century, the innkeeper of Grindelwald fell into 
a deep crevasse in the upper glacier which flows 
into that beautiful valley. Happening to fall 
gradually from ledge to ledge, he reached the 
bottom in a state of insensibility, but not seri- 
ously injured. When he awoke from his stupor 
he found himself in an ice-cavern, with a stream 


at the edges, and are caused by the motion of | flowing through an arch at its extremity. Fol- 
the glacier over the inequalities of its bed. | lowing the course of this stream along a narrow 
They are sometimes very deep, the plummet | tunnel, which was in some places so low in the 
failing to fiud bottom at a depth of six or seven | roof that he could searcely squeeze himself 
hundred feet; and they vary in width from a| through on his hands and knees, he came out 


narrow crack, over which a child can step 


across. 


among their slippery labyrinths. 


It is no easy task to thread one’s way | fortunate. 


, to} at last at the end of the glacier into the open 
yawning chasms three or four hundred feet| air. 


A priest of the same district was not so 
Being an enthusiastic student of 


So tortuous is | natural history, he set out one day to explore 


the maze into which the traveller is led that es-| the higher regions of the same glacier, accom- 


cape often seems hopeless ; while so narrow is the 
neck of ice that separates the one from the other, 
that there is often hardly standing room between 
them, and the unconcious dangers behind have 
to be guarded against a well as the obvious ones 
before. During a fall of snow many of the cre- 
vasses are concealed by a treacherous covering 
of it; and the surface of the ice looks uniformly 
smooth and white. In these circumstances a 
single incautious step may be attended with the 
most fatal consequences; and no traveller 
should cross a glacier so coated without care- 
fully sounding his way, and being tied with a 
rope to his guides. In the higher ice regions 
the crevasses are on a vast scale; but even on 
the more disturbed parts of the Mer de Glace 
they present a spectacle of great grandeur. In 
crossing the glacier on my way homewards 
from the Couvercle I had often to retrace my 
steps, or take a long circuitous route in order to 
avoid them. Some of them were fringed with 
icicles of the most fantastic shapes, and others 
had smooth perpendicular walls of glittering 
ice. I had the curiosity to descend into one, 
which happened to be choked up at a depth of 
thirty or forty feet by huge boulders of granite ; 
and the appearance which it presented was most 
magical. It was like a fairy pal.ce of sapphire ; 
the wails of ice around me being of the loveli- 
est and most vivid blue color, radiating a soft 
cerulean light throughout the whole place. 
There was a coldness and unearthliness about 
it, however, which repelled and prevented me 
from fully enjoying its exquisite beauty; and [ re- 
member well the involuntary shudder that crept 
through my frame as I looked down, through 
the vacant space between the boulders, into the 
blue gloom of the fearful abyss, hundreds of 
feet below, and listened to the hollow all pervad- 
ing murmurs of the subglacial streams, that 
came up to my ear like the groans of tortured 
spirits. 

Accidents in these crevasses have been very 
numerous. Hardly a year passes, but one or 
other of themf orms the grave of some hapless 


—— 


LE 


panied by a guide. Late in the evening the 
guide returned to the village alone, asserting 
that his companion had fallen into a crevasse. 
Suspicion was excited that he had been mur- 
dered for the sake of the money and val.ables 
which he carried about with him; and for 
twelve days a diligent search was made for his 
body without success. At last they came to an 
awful chasm, which the guide identitied as the 
scene of the tragedy. A man was let down by 
a rope with a lighted lantern around his neck, 
and twice was he drawn up ina state of exhaus- 
tion, but the third time he returned with the 
corpse in his arms. It was horribly mangled, 
but all the property was safe, and sothis Judas 
turned out to be “ not Iscariot.” Jacques Bal- 
mat, who was the first to sct foot on the virgin 
summit of Mont Blane, a feat which he accom- 
plished all along, terminated his adventurous 
career in one of the most frightful crevasses in 
a glacier of Mont Rouan. A most touching 
story is told of a Russian gentleman who fell 
into a deep chasm in the St. Théodule glacier 
about seven years ago. As his guides looked 
over the edge, they saw him fur below, wedged 
in between two walls of ice, “with his head 
down, waving his right arm, which was free, for 
help.” They let down their rope, but it was 
not long enough to reach him. One guide ran 
to the nearest habitation, many miles off, to get 
« longer one, while the other remained beside 
the spot. “‘ Pray for me; I need your prayers,” 
came in a faint voice from the depths. Por five 
terrible hours, that seemed as long as centuries, 
the poor prisoner's hand was seen rising and 
falling in dumb piteous entreaty. Slower and 
feebler grew the motion, aud at last the arm 
fell down forever in the stillness of death. 
When the guide came with the rope, all was 
over. He ealled again and again, but no voice 
replied. It is impossible to exaggerate the hor- 
rors of such a fate; and the imagination shrinks 
from picturing the feelings of the wretebed man 
as minute after minute passed without succor, 
acd his life ebbed slowly away frozen ia the Me- 
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dean embrace of the glacier. The mercilessuess of 
nature strikes one forcibly in such situations. 
It ploughs its resistless way with equal careless- 
ness over palpitating human flesh and blood as 
over the insensible rock, and engulphs in its 
icy bosom a warm loving human heart with the 
same steadiness as it does a boulder stone. Oh! 
how weak and helpless is man, when thrown 
forth from the social scenes and comforts of civil- 
ized life, and forced to contend with the stern 
energies of the physical world! It isa blessed 
thought, however, that we are not left in the 
power of blind unsympathetic nature. There 
is One who “casteth forth His ice like mor- 
sels,” upon whose infinite pity and fatherly love 
we can count, and whose strength is made per- 
fect in our weakness. The display of His power 
is at the same time the revelation of His heart: 
and the forces of nature, when connected, 
as they ever should be by us, with His guid- 
ance and control, are not reasonless, werciless 
forces, but the kind servants of a Holy Will, 
the faithful messengers of an Intellect that can- 
not err. 

Besides crevasses, the surface of the glacier 
exhibits many other strange phenomena. (rreat 
blocks of stone, many of them tons in weight, 
rest on the smooth and slippery ice, as lightly 
as sea-gulls on the crest of the billows. They 
are sometimes so delicately poised on the edge 
of a chasm, that a touch, a sound, the slightest 
vibration of the air, sends them into the abyss 
with a loud reverberation. Huge fragments of 
rock by the score are seen lifted up on slender 
pyramids of ice, ten or twelve feet high, only 
to be hurled down again when these capricious 
columns have melted. All these boulders are 
broken off by weathering from the precipitous 
rocks that tower above the flanks of the glacier 
and fall upon its surface; and it is one of the 
strangest things imaginable to see them day by 
day borne slowly onward by the motion of the 
ice, until at last they are hurled into the huge 
heap of mud and stones called moraines, which 
the glacier deposits at its termination. It is 
extremely dangerous to stand beside or beneath 
the end of a glacier, on account of the volleys 
of stones that are constantly discharged from it. 
Such boulders are the moveable milestones by 
which the motion of the glacier is made palpa- 
ble to the eye. It is so contrary to our usual 
observation and experience to be told that vast 
strectures of ice like these can move, that we 
require a simpler and mure obvious test of its 
truth than the explanations of scientific men. 
There is no ductility that we can see in the sub- 
stance. It seemsas hard and inflexible as iron, 
flies in pieces beneath the blow of a hammer, 
and cuts the flesh like a knife. Aud yet, not- 


withstanding the evidence of our senses, the on- 
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plates the slow and gradual but constant march 
of these stupendous accumulations of ice. 
Every particle of soow that falls upon the 
heights above is passed down into these gla- 
ciers, undergoes all the changes to which in 
form and substance they are exposed by the 
pressure of their own mass, and by the irregu- 
larities of the rocky surface over which they 
flow, and at last it arrives at the terminal mo- 
raine avd there weeps its chill life away. The 
motion of glaciers varies in different parts— 
being more rap'd at the centre and ov the sur- 
face, and slower at the bottom and the sides. They 
have been calculated to advance in general on 
an average at the rate of 500 feeta year. A 
very remarkable incident was the means of 
shedding considerable light upon this difficult 
problem. In the year 1820 three of the guides 
who accompanied Dr. Hamel, of St. Petersburg, 
in his ascent of Mont Blanc, were swept by an 
avalanche into a crevasse in the upper portion 
of the Glacier de Bossons. In 1861 traces of 
them were found in théshape of a knapsack, 
lantern, two skuljs, and portions of human 
limbs to which particles of flesh still adhered, 
on the surface of the lower levels of the glacier. 
Thus, after an entombment of forty years, these 
bodies, by the unerring Jaws of nature, were 
disgorged ; and the distance between the spot 
where they perished and that in which they 
were found, indicated the rate of motion of the 
most precipitous and tumultuous of al the gla- 
ciers of Mont Blane. 
(To be concluded.) 


sasha 
For Friends’ Review. 
HOW TO STUDY THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
By Henry Atrorp, Dean of Canterbury. 

An instructive volume. Simply yet beauti- 
fully his suvject is introduced to the reader un- 
der the form of a parable. From this introdue- 
tory we present a few passages. “I have in my 
mind a hill-side from which is visible a lovg 
stretch of goudly prospect. Rich plains, with 
their masses of foliage varying their bright 
green meadows; towns whose towers are re- 
flected in rivers of ample breadth; hills, range 
after range, fading away into fainter blue, till 
the last promontory dips into the far-off sea, 
whose line stretches across the sky, keenly 
bright, flashing in the western sun. 

“ Now, of those who look on this prospect 
from the hill-side there are several classes. The 
sheep and oxen around me are browsing on the 

| grass, und heed it not. The laborer, who holds 

ithe plough as he plods backward and forward 
across yon arable field, hardly heeds it more 
than they; not for want of faculty, but for want 

i use. The ordinary passenger may turn his 
jeye upon it and remark on some one circum- 


ward movement of the stones convinces us that | stance—the shape of a cloud, the color of the 
“it moves still.” Nor can the imagination fail] crops, the signs of fair weather or of rain; but 


to be powerfully impressed when it contem- 


little recks he of the exquisite scene before him. 
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And of those who look upon it, as being what 
it is, how various and how partial are the re- 


gards! One has that general feeling of exhila- 
ration which accompanies the recognition of 
beauty; that gladness which Homer puts into 
his shepherd’s heart when the moon and stars 
are bright in the clear heaven. Another is 
straining his sight to find some well-known 
church tower in the distance, or the roof of 
some beloved home among its sheltering trees.” 

Fle describes the artist viewing the light and 
shade, the geologist, the student of history, and 
the engineer, each examining the fair scene for 
an especial purpose, and asks the reader to note 
that each of these in his search sees things 
which others miss seeing, and which others care 
not for. Again, he speaks of the mere specta- 
tor of the scene. ‘“ To one man’s eye a certain 
corner may be most familiar. To every roof 
seen over the trees he can supply inmates; he 
knows where every field path lies; where the 
gleaming river is lost among the thickets, he 
can tell you its exact course, and, if need be, 
every tree that rises from its banks. This mi- 
nute knowledge, however, cannot extend far. 


The whole prospect has, to every one looking 
on it, vast blanks'which his foot never explored, 
mysteries which his penetration cannot fathom. 
Nay, in one sense this is so over all its extent, 
and with all who see it. What is going on be- 
neath those chimneys, which symbolize human 
habitation, not one of the spectators can tell; 
what scenes of happiness or misery, of peace or 
strife; what souls are even now leaving those 
towns and villages for the final state ; what souls 
are just waking in them to human conscious- 
ness. All this and the like of this is absolutely 
hidden from all. 

“ Bat there is one eye now and ever looking 
on that scene, the eye of One to whom all these 
things are open; of One who himself spread 
those hills, and commanded those streams to 
flow, and said to that ancient sea, ‘ Hitherto 
shalt thou come.’ No roof conceals aught from 
Him. The colors of the air and earth, in all 
their lovely combinations, were His arrange- 
ments. The stratified remnants of the ancient 
earth, which lie hidden in the hills, are all 
known to Him, for He made them all out of 
nothing, and His eye never slumbered while 
they were depositing; no event, past or present, 
which this tract of earth has witnessed or is 
witnessing, yea, no detail of its future destiny, 
is unknown to Him.” 

He then goes on to apply the parable. 

“That fair prospect sets forth to us the Gos- 
pel, rich in all fertility, beautiful ia every de- 
tail, full of hidden interest, opening ever to 
those who seek it; concealing mysteries which 
no human eye can penetrate; but all known to 
Him from whom they came. Let us stand for 
a moment, and contemplate the scene around 
us. The Church, our dwelliog place, is the 


city set on a hill, and the great landscape lies 
spread beneath, as we walk about in the streets 
and gardens of our home. There it is, with its 
pleasant place: full of undying memories; with 
its grand rocky heights and plains of green pas- 
ture, and glittering reaches of the river of the 
water of life; with His history running through 
it like a golden thread, who, humbling Himself 
to be born in its lowliest valley, filling it with 
the battle field of His conflict of love and self- 
sacrifice, passed from Llis grave in the rock up 
even to the right hand of God in heaven. 

“ All this is open to the eyes of all in this our 
home. And yet there are many around us who 
know no more of it all, and reck to more of it, 
than the kine which browse on the grass on the 
hill-side. They use it—not at all. 

“Tn, other words—for our parable has now 
done its work, and may be laid aside—there are 
among us those who have no use of, no care for, 
the Holy Gospels of our Lord; of whose minds 
they form no part, ioto whose thoughts their 
glories never enter. And just asin order fora 
man to enjoy a prospect, even in the least and 
lowest degree, he must lift up his eyes and see 
it, so must these men have the Gospels brought 
within their view, and made part of their 
thoughts, before they can profit by them at all. 

« And even for this purpose, ‘ How to use the 
Gospels?’ is an important inquiry. For it is 
precisely those that know least of them who 
know that little worst ; koow it carelessly, unin- 
telligently, uoprofi‘ably. And, as we advance 
upward through the ranks of those who know 
more, how insufficient is commonly that knowl- 
edge. How much do almost all persons whom 
we meet in ordinary society want teaching how 
to use the Gospels so as to make them serve the 
purposes for which they were intended.” Al- 
though firmly advocating the great importance 
of a thorough knowledge of the four Gospels, 
and condemning the superficial manner in which 
many use them, he says: “ Blessed be God, 
they are so full of rich food for the soul, the 
seeds of divine truth lie so thickly scattered 
over them, and the affections are so powerfully 
drawn to Him who is their great subject, that 
even the most inadequate use of them, in the 
most imperfect version, may serve to bring 
souls to God. Many a fainting spirit, in weak- 
ness and ignorance, has gathered strength from 
even one text of Holy Writ treasured up and 
often thought on; and that, too, when the one 
text has not, perhaps, been so apprehended as 
to earry its full or even its proper meaning. 
But it is not of bare sustenance that we are now 
speaking; we are not inquiring how little use 
of the Gospels is compatible with life unto God ; 
on the contrary, we would wish to be under- 
stood as endeavoring to set forth the provision 
here made for us, in all its wonderful fulness 
and in its manifold variety, and as inquiring 
how we may best avail ourselves of every means 
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of profiting by God’s revelation of His blessed 
Son.” 

The truth of the especial inspiration of the 
writers of Holy Scripture by the Spirit of God, 
is the standpoint from which our author views 
them. 

“We are certain,” he says, “that each of 
the Gospel narratives is in the highest sense 
true.” Apparent variations or discrepancies in 
the accounts of the Evangelists should not be 
permitted to disturb the mind. Proceeding to 
mention what he believes to be the requisites 
for the right use of the Holy Scriptures, he 
brings forward first “ Faith.” 

“Approach,” he says, “the holy Gospels 
from the side of trust and love, not from that of 
unchristian doubt and distrust. In them is 
found the blessed presence of Him whom, if 
you are a Christian, your soul loves above all 
things; of Him through whom yon have your 
daily access to the Father of your Spirit; of 
Him whose atoning blood, daily applied to your 
soul, is your only confidence before God in the 
midst of daily growing proofs of your own utter 
unworthiness ; of Him whose v ictory over death 
is your only hope as years pass on, and the 
edges of the dark shadow begin to enfold you. 
You fear as you enter the cloud, but you are 
reassured, because in it He stands transfigured 
in light. 

“Take these blessed facts as the life of your 
soul, and go to the Gospels to know more of} 
them and Him. When this is the main object, 
all else will easily fall into its place. He who} 
is ever sitting at the feet of Jesus and learning, 
will be listening more to his blessed words than 
to idle voices which float in the air around.” 

“ Depend upon it, Faith is the great primary 
requisite for the right use of the Gospels.” 

But our author dwells on the importance of 
our Faith being an intelligent one, that we may 
wisely discriminate, and value the Gospels for 
what they really are, not so much regarding the 
mere words as the sense. 

“« What matters it,’ says Augustine, in com- 
menting on the cry, ‘Save, Lord: we perish,’ 
—the words and times of utterance of which 
are variously reported by the Evangelists,— 
‘what matters it whether the disciples, in call- 
ing upon the Lord, really used one or another of 
these expressions, or some other, differing from 
them all, but still giving the sense that they 
were perishing, and called on Him to save 
them?’ Here is a noble example of one who 
made right use of, and could trust the Gospels. 
Be intelligent enough to recognize, and believ- 
ing enough not to be afraid of these differences 
of Gospel from Gospel, and of various forms of 
the same passage in the same Gospel. Not the 
form, but the substance is to save the soul, for 
the Kingdom of God is avt in word, but in 
power.” 


“ Dig thou ever in this field for the treasure 
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passing all price, even Christ the hope of 
glory.” 

‘Go not about boasting vainly of thy pos- 
session of this holy Book, without in fact really 
possessing at all. For he only’can be said in 
any worthy sense to possess who knows what 
the will of God bas been towards him in it and 
by it, both as to its inner contents, and as to its 

outward form and transmission to himself.” 

Honesty and charity are declared by our au- 
thor to be also requisites for the right use of 
the Gospels. We are not to handle Scripture 
deceitfully. But Charity is the ove above all 
others. 

‘In this matter of the Holy Gospels, especi- 
ally, do we need the blessed gift of Charity. 
They are not Christ, but were given to lead to 
Christ. And if any seem to have laid hold on 
Christ by their means, blessed is that man— 
wh: ther he know little or much, whether he be 
aware of anything else respecting them or not. 
Let this ever be borne in mind by us. While 
we are striving to be strong in the faith, let us 
not despise the faith of the weakest. For there 
will come a day to us al) when, in the giving 
way of the powers of nature, aud the pouring 
in of the great waterfloods, we shall grasp at 
something which may hold us up and carry us 
over. And then, not how much we have searched 
out and known, not how much we have disputed 
and prevailed, will help us; but how much we 
have lived on Christ and heard in our souls of 
His own life-giving voice, and how much we 
have shown in the world of His meek and lowly 
example. 

“ For this, use the Gospels; for this, search 
into them and appreciate them :—not to argue 
and dispute out cf, not to become vain and 
puffed up by, but to grow in grace, and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” 

— 


ROBERT BROWN, “THE INDIA MERCHANT.’ 
(Concluded from page 749.) 

Robert was not to leave India, and to turn 
his back forever upon those oft-visited hospital 
wards, without receiving from the gracious Mas- 
ter whom he served, one more visible token of 
approval, in the hopeful conversion of a sinner 
to God. Doubtless many, of whose turning to 
the Lord no tidings reached him on earth, will 
rise at the great day to form his radiant crown 
of rejoicing. Can we doubt that He who has 
said, ““My word shall not return unto me 
void,” would bless the simple plan of taking the 
words of Jesus Himself, and leaving them with 
the sick man, so that, in many a case, when 
the invalid soldier or sailor had left the hos- 
pital, and had resumed duty, the sweet message 
spoken by the Christian stranger at his bed- 
side would echo in his ear, through the din and 
tumult of camp-life, or above the roaring of 
wind and sea? The day shall declare it. 

_ He writes home: “A Scotch sailor, at the 
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hospital, who never seemed under any convic-|Oh! I thought, what must I do to be saved? I 
tion of sin, though he took tracts aud read} would read my Bible more, and I would ‘pray 
them, about three weeks ago seemed much in! more, and the Lord would have mercy upon me ! 
earnest. When I prayed with him he was in|I went to prayer meetings and to the Bible 
deep distress, bitterly lamenting the hardness of | class, trying by all means to make my filthy 
his heart, and desiring earnestly to turn to God. |rags fit to appear before a just and holy God! 
After prayer, he felt relieved both in mind and} Alas! I was constantly reminded of my sin- 
body. I have continued to visit him almost} fulness, by the Holy Spirit bringing home 
every night since, and have found him in the|those awful truths to my conscience: ‘ Cursed 
enjoyment of perfect peace; saying ‘be was/is every one that continueth not in all things 
not afraid to die; that a man who has God for! that are written in the book of the law to do 
his Father, and Jesus for his Saviour, has noth-|them :’ and also, ‘whoso committeth one sin is 
ing to fear.’ It was manifest that the man was| guilty of all.’ These truths weighed so heavily 
converted ; bat the suddenness of the change}/on my mind, I was perfectly bowed down; 
was wonderful. He used to lie awake much, my health gave way under it; my pillow was 
at night, but was comfortable; his mind|wet with weeping in the night. I began to 
being filled with thoughts of God. He said | feel there was no help in myself. This state of 
that one night he had such a delightful dream : | mind continued for two years, till the Lord, in 
he thought that Christ Himself was seated be-| His great mercy, was pleased to send His ser- 
side him. He died in great peace. This case} vant, Mr. Brown. On his first visit he had little 
ought to be sufficient encouragement to labor.” | cpportunity for speaking to me, but he left a 
In his diary he spe aks of a writer “ who had tract: its title was “‘ Believe and Live.” This 
been excluding Aimse// almost ent’-ely from his 1 read with great earnestness and prayer.* The 
prayers, and filling them with the wants of | Lord showed me then that I was an unbeliever, 
others: and he goes on to say that he neverjand that I was trusting to my own work. I 
had such views of Christ’s love for His people,} read it again and again. Light beg 
and of His willingness to heal their backslid-|on my soul; but it was only light to show my 
ings. No doubt, in the very act of praying for| sinful self. My misery increased. I read my 
others, our thoughts are drawo off that weary! Bible, and poured out my heart to God, but 
object—‘ self ;’ and even that is a benefit. And} found no peace. I was wretched and miserable ; 
it may be that, while thus engaged, the Spirit] my soul crying out for some one to unburthen 
of Infinite Love may reveal to us the great ob- | itself of itsload. Mr. Brown calledagain. I could 
ject of all, even our Lord Himself, who truly | not speak of my state of mind for fear that be 
was our example in this, as in every other duty.” | would be shocked at my sinfulness. He di- 
In the autumn of 1860, he came home for a| rected me to seek the Pearl of great price. He 
visit. Feeble in body, yet never did he appear} left a little book, its title, ‘Go and tell Jesus.’ 
nore animated by the Spirit of Christ, nor more| The passage was on Jobn’s disciples telling Je- 
intent on His service. He had never studied} sus about the death of their Master. 
the subject of church government, and made a} The Holy Spirit enabled me to do this. I 
point of attending the preaching which he felt! told Jesus all things, in hopes He would for- 
to be most profitable to Ais own sou/, with little | give me, and have mercy upon me. When Mr. 
regard to denominational distinctions. | Brown called again, he brought a little book, 
To all who had ears to hear, he léved tocom-|and sat down. and read about God’s justice 
mend the Saviour. He was directed to a poor, | being satisfied, the law was satisfied, and Christ 
but aged pilgrim, who had long been walking| was satisfied. Are you satisfied? ‘It is fin- 
in spiritual darkness. He visited her con-|ished, fell from his lips, pierciog my inmost 
stantly: be read and conversed with her, and|soul. That was an arrow sent by God, through 
many a time she speaks of his earnest, soothing| his servant, to my heart. The scales fell from 
words, which often fell like a sunbeam on her! sightless eyes, when I saw Jesus bleeding and 
heart. Toa young girl, who was awakened at|dying on the cross for me; for my sins pro- 
revival meetings held in the neighborhood, the} nouncing these words, ‘It is finished,’ with His 
story of her conversion to God, and the means}dying breath. My soul was stripped of its 
which He was pleased to employ for that end, | filthy rags. I saw 1 had nothing to dot but to 
are best described in her own words :— sag ns RAE » anaitiiaancenini” 
“To my early years I was a thoughtless and : This tract is to be had at 109 North Tenth St, 
. . . . + Nothing truly for her to do that would help to 
a giddy girl, never thinking of my precious] the debt or constitute any merit of ber own. 
soul; if ever | thought of prayer, 1b Was 10)« This is the work of God, that ye believe on him 
seasons of trial or disappointments. I would) whom he hath sent.” But the obedience of Faith is 
continue so for a short time, and then it would | operative, and is shown in “ daily striving and per- 
pass away like the morning cloud and the early | formance.” “Herein is — ee op 
dew, and continued to be so, till, at the death me Redeemer," thes yo bese macs as so ee 7° 


. . be my disciples:” It isneedful not only to be “ born 
of my father, 1 became more deeply impressed, again’— born of the Spirit’—but, as says the 


and really concerned about my imwortal soul. apostle, “ we should walk in newness of life.” Ep. 


gan to dawn 
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believe what Jesus had done for me. 
Mr Brown went out, I kneeled in prayer and 
praise to God. Those precious words made me 
rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory. 
My lips trembled, my whole body shook with 
joy: the light of truth flashed upon my mind ; 
all old things had passed away, and all things 
become new. Then Satan was busy with me, 
to keep me from telling what the Lord had done 
for my soul. I struggled bard to find suitable 
words to express my joy in finding Jesus as my 
substitute and my righteousness. When Mr 
Brown came again—it was his last visit !—I 
gave him to understand that he had been the 
means in God’s hand, in bringing me to Jesus 
Ob the joy that spread over his calm counten 
ance! He then knelt down with me in praise 
and thanksgiving to God for condescending to 
use means to save a perishing sinner. He told 
me that he had been heavy in heart, as he was 
so weak in health, and able to do go little for 
Jesus; and by this, Jesus had turned his sor- 
row into joy. He was always so like his Mas- 
; his delight was to do His will. He con- 
ial to be my best earthly friend, helping me 
much by his prayers, ‘and enab ling me to clothe 
poor children to bring them within the hearing 
of the Gospel. His miud seemed always so full 

f Jesus, that he counted all things but loss 
that he might win Christ. He was always 
adorned with deep humility, though he 
gentleman, and I a poor ignorant girl. 
death was sad news to me !” 

In 1863, Robert Brown died. Rarely did 
death present a fairer picture, or leave on 
human countenance a more exquisite expres- 
sion of peace. : 
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1867. 


Tue Lonpon GENERAL Epist Le, published in 
last week’s Review, is worthy of a serious perusal 
in every Friend’s family circle. When it is con- 
sidered that this document will be recognized and 
read in the meetings composing eleven Yearly 
Meetings of Friends, and distributed among 
their members, and also among Friends scat- 
tered in France, Germany, Norway and Ocean- 
ica, and those who under our name may be la- 
boring for. Christ in Iceland, Madagascar, 
China or other remote realms, it is no small 
cause of thankfulness that it is marked by Chris- 
tian soundness, and fraught with spiritual life. 
In allusion to the growth of the Society in 
some parts of North America, a Christian con- 
cern is expressed “that the increase of inde- 
pendent Yearly Meetings may in no wise inter- 
fere with that bond of fellowship which ought 


When 
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to distinguish the same family of Churches, but 
that in mutual dependence upon the One Head, 
all may be preserved in love to Him and one to 
another, in the unity of the one faith.” This 
may be regarded as a wise and salutary caution 
ag inst hasty ecclesiastical legislation—against 
unnecessary disciplinary enactments upon mat- 
ters in which there has been an established 
uniformity throughout the Society. 

A strong appeal is made in behalf of holi- 
“the fruit and the evidence of the 
Christian’s faith.” 


ness, as 
Very earnest desires are expressed “ that all 
our meetings for worship may be a living testi- 
mony to Christ, as the High Priest and Medi- 
ator, the Shepherd and Bishop of souls.” The 
true character of the meeting for worship, the 
blessing of a true gospel ministry, and the value 
of devotional silence maintained in fervency of 
Spirit and in a humble, dependent, prayerful 
frame of mind,—are instructively dwelt upon. 
“The duties and privileges in connection 
“ the 
value of our own special testimonies,—on the 


with our own Society,” are held to view: 
immediate teaching and guidance of the Holy 
Spirit ; on worship; on the necessity of the re 
newed qualification for the preaching of the 
on the minis- 
Xe. ; 


ing that “these testimonies not only warrant 


Gospel, and on its free exercise ; 
try of women; on oaths and war,” show- 
but require that we should maintain our stand 
The Epis- 


tle deplores the increasing aduption in surround- 


ae si i 
as a distinct religious community. 


ing churches of rites belonging to a ceremonial 
system whigh once had plece as typical of the 
glorious realities of the Gospel. This subject, 
and themes connected with it, are well handled. 
“If the mediation of a priesthood be done 
away in Him who is the One Mediator, rites 
and ceremonies can avail nothing in aid of His 
all-sufficient work.” 

Our Friends have been favored, in the prepa- 
ration of this payer, with a wisdom transcend- 
ing mere intellectual endowments, and with evi- 
dence that the voice of the Spirit to the 
Churches is not yet hushed. May it strengthen 
those who are liable to be ‘entangled again 
with the yoke of bondage’’ to “ stand fast in the 
liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free.” 


——- + 20m + 


Our friends Joseph J. Neave and Walter 
Robson sailed from London the 25th ult. for 
Adelaide, Australia. 
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Ware's lowa Manvat Lapor INstiTUre. 
—We are in receipt of several letters calling 
attention to this Institution, the means for the 
establishment of which were furnished by the 
estate of our late noble-minded friend Josian 
Wuirte, in accordance with his wishes. The 
trust was accepted by Indiana Yearly Meeting 
before the establishment of the Yearly Meeting 
which now has it in charge, and the statements 
in the printed minutes of Indiana have induced 
us to think that the care of the matter belonged 
to our Western Friends, at least until the losses 
in the hands of agents for whose fidelity the 
Society was responsible should have been made 
up. It would seem that there has been a loss 
of part of the principal fund, and of the interest 
which ought by accumulation to have farnisbed 
by this time capital sufficient for the successfal 
starting of the establishment. A farm has been 
purchased, consisting of 1440 acres of prairie 
land, “ beautifully situated, mostly surrounded 
by thriving settlements of Friends. There are 
three meetings of Friends nearer than Salem, 
Iowa, which is six miles distant. One square 
mile is in cultivation, and another large tract 
fenced. There are six dwelling-houses and sev- 
eral stables.” ‘A beautiful stone foundation is 
laid fur a school building 72 by 354} feet, and 
the means and materials are mostly on hand for 
completing the outside of the building.” Ten 
miles of hedge have been planted—much of 
this was set last year. “I think,” writes a 
Friend in whom we place implicit confidence, 
“it is in the hands of very efficient Trustees, 
appointed by Iowa Yearly Meeting,gwho are 
doing what they can to make it available for the 
purposes contemplated by the donor. It is their 
desire to open the school, if possible, next wio- 
ter, fur a class selected from the Freedmen’s 
schools under our care in Missouri. If it can 
be made a training school for teachers of this 
class, it will certainly meet one of the great 
wants of the colored people.” 


This proposition interests us deeply. Few 
worthier objects could be entertained. A Freed- 
men’s Normal School! If this can be promoted 
and secured, it will be worth a great effort, and 
the benevolent design of Josiah White will be 
accomplished. ‘‘I would be glad,” writes a 
beloved Friend, who with his wife has exam- 
ined the premises, “if all interested could be 
satisfied, as we were, of the fidelity and earnest- 





ness with which the present Trustees are prose- 
cuting the design of the founder, to benefit the 
needy.” These trustees have a strong claim 
on general sympathy. That claim is, we ap- 
prehend, primarily upon those who constituted 
the parent Yearly Meetiog at the time when 
the loss of funds was permitted to occur. The 
bequest being made good, the appeal to chari- 
table individuals everywhere, will be a very 
stropg one. For ourselves, we love the memo- 
ry of Josiah White—we love the objects of his 
benevolence—we love our Western Friends 
who have accepted this responsible trust; and 
it would rejoice us greatly to see the means sup- 
plied for completing, furnishing and opening 
the building for the noble uses contemplated. 
John H. Pickering, Salem, Iowa, is authorized 
by the Trustees to receive contributions. 


+ 28> — 


Books ror tat Buinp —Dempsey B. Sher- 
rod, of Mississippi, will wait upon citizens to 
ask for subscriptions for establishing a Print- 
ing and Publishiog Fund, with the object of 
furnishing the Bliod with a suitable Library in 
raised letters. A convention held in New York 
some years ago, composed of teachers of the 
blind from all parts of the United States, unani- 
mously resolved that a permanent provision for 
this purpose should be “a subject of national 
We commend D. B. S. to the lib- 
eral sympathy of the benevolent. From a spir- 
ited appeal handed by him, the following ex- 
tract is taken. 


concern.” 


“Whoever reclaims a wilderness, constructs 
a road, or erects a light house, is justly account- 
ed a benefactor to mankind. And not the less 
is he entitled to be so regarded who contributes 
to give means of learning to the Blind; for he 
who thus does, reclaims the mind from the wil- 
derness of ignorance, constracts a road by which 
the bereft of sight may travel from the region 
of ignorance to the realm of knowledge, or erects 
a beacon whose light is perceptible to the men- 
tal vision of the sightless mariver, and by which 
he may be guided to the port of intellectual ac- 
quirement and moral elevation. 

“The Blind have not been altogether un- 
serviceable to the world; for what student of 
Greek does not believe that he is indebted to 
Homer for his clearest conceptions of the power 
and beauty of that language? And every one 
acquainted with history knows that to John 
Milton we are as much indebted as to any one 
man for the liberty of the press and all that 
catalogue of benedictions that follow io its train. 
If, then, the Blind have aided in securing the 
freedom of the press to the seeing, is it too much 
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to ask that the sceing should assist in making 
the press useful to the Blind ?” 
secihanenieggindiete ona 
Several manuscripts have been received which 
were doubtless appropriate to the occasions for 
which they were originally designed, but not 
exactly adapted to our use. They would admit 
of much condensation (requiring more time 


than we can devote to them) and would occupy 


more space than we can spare whilst our table 
is piled with deferred matter. 
eee 


Diep, on the 9th of Seventh month, 1867, at Sum- 
mit, near Cresson, Pa., whither she had been taken 
in the hope of deriving benefit from tbe mountain 
air, HANNAG, Only daughter of Berjamin and Rebecca 
C. Tatham, of New York, aged 19 years; a member 
of New York Monthly Meeting. 

,at Burlington, N J.,on the 14th inst., Incram 

Park, in the 67th year of bis age, a member of Bur- 
lington Montbly Meeting; a native of Scarboro, Eng., 
and for many years resident in this city. Our dear 
friend was a man of strict integrity. Having joined 
the religious Society of Friends from a conviction 
of its principles, he was diligent in attendance of its 
meetings, wherein he often experienced times of re- 
freshing as from the presence of the Lord, and a joy 
which he described as beyond expression. During 
his last iliness, feeling assured that bis sins had 
been pardoned for Christ’s sake, he trusted in His 
redeeming mercy, being clothed with humili y, and 
glorying only in the Lord. 
, on the 16th of Seventh month, 1866, Isaac 
NicHoLson, a member of Driftwood Monthly Meeting, 
Ind 
solingly believed, through mercy, experienced the 
necessary change of heart—the new birth. 

, on the 22d of Eighth month, 1866, near Rush- 
sylvania, Ohio, James Watkins, in the 8lst year of 
his age; amemb rof Go-ben Monthly Meeting. The 
case of this dear Friend affords an instance of the 
Heavenly Father’s goodness i» receiving the return- 


, in the 29th year of his age, haviog, it is con- 


ing prodigal late in life, and in granting him, as we 
humbly trust, his welcome to a mansion of rest and 
peace 

7 ition is 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF MANAGERS 

OF THE INSTITUTE FOR COLORED YOUTH. 

The Managers report:—That the whole 
number of pupils now enrolled in the Institute 
is 191, of whom 80 are boys, and 11) girls, dis- 
tributed as follows :— 

In the Boys’ High School, 40; in the Girls’ 
Hizh School, 78; total, 118. 

In the Boys’ Preparatory School, 40; in the 
Girls’ Preparatory School, 3%; total, 74. 

The average daily atteudance during the year 
has been— 

In the Boys’ High School, 36.12; in the 
Girls’ High School, 71.47; in the Boys’ Pre 
paratory School, 33.00; in the Girls’ Prepara- 
tory School, 29.20; total, 169.89. 

During the year, 12 pupils have been admit- 
ted into the Boys’ High School, all of whom 
came from the preparatory department; into 
the Girls’ High School, 27 were admitted, of 
whom 11 were from the preparatory depart- 
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ment, 9 from the Ohio Street (public) School, 
and 7 from the Adelpbi School, under care of 
an association of Friends in this city. 

The number evrolled in the Boys’ High School 
is exactly the same now as at the date of our 
last annual report; in the Girls’ High School, 
two less. Many who consider the capacity of 
our present rooms—which were entered only 
about two months prior to date of last report— 
will doubtless be somewhat surprised at this 
exhibit, but we believe it is justly accounted 
for mainly by increased care in testing the 
scholarship of pupils applying for admission, 
and that the slight decline in numbers is more 
than compensated by increased punctuality and 
diligence on their part. 

The rolls of the Preparatory Schools, on the 
other hand, both show a material increase. 

The charge for tuition continues to be paid 
cheerfully and promptly by nearly all—and 
though very small ($5 per annum to pupils in 
the Preparatory, and $10 to those in the High 
Schools), will, we believe, tend to increase their 
appreciation of the privileges they enjoy at the 
Institute, and materially assist the managers in 
giving proper compensation to the teachers. 
This, in turn, will enable us to command the 
services of those best qualified for such positions, 
increase the appreciation of a liberal education 
by our colered population generally, and their 
respect for the office of teacher, aud turn the at- 
tention of many to the Institute, whose atten- 
tion and co-opeiation are needed for its increased 
usefulness, 

The income of the year, derived from the 
source alluded to, has been about $1,156, 
though a rather larger sum appears in the 
Treasurer's statement, owing to a partial pay- 
ment of the dues of the next school year having 
reached the treasury a few days prior to the 
close of this. In this connection, it may be 
proper to remark, that after careful consider- 
ution of the expense of living, and the increas- 
ing usefulness of our teachers, the maoagers 
advanced the salaries of most of them during 
the year; so that the Principal of the Institute 
bow receives, as compensation for bis services 
as principal and librarian, $1,200 per annum, 
and the occupancy of a comfortable dwelling 
adjoining the school property, and the Prin- 
cipal of the Female Department, $1,000. 

The several teachers employed a year ago 
continue to hold their respective positions, and 
fulfil the duties pertaining thereto, to the satis- 
faction of the Board. The health of Sarah M. 
Douglass, who has so long and faithfully served 
us as Principal of the Girls’ Preparatory Scho, 
being somewhat impaired, the managers and 
herself concurred in the opinion that she should 
have assistance in ber work. Frazelia Camp- 
bell, a pupil in the High School, was therefore 
detailed for the service, under the restriction 
that she should give ovly so much attention to 
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it as could be given without interference with 
the prosecution of her own studies. The ar- 
rangement has proved entirely satisfactory ; and 
we are led to believe that the economical man. 
agement of the school, and the training of our 
pupils for their future duties as teachers, com- 
bine to render the continuance and extension of 
this plan of action desirable. The largely in- 
creased number of pupils in the Boys’ Prepar- 
atory School, since entering our present build- 
ing, has also made more help in this department 
necessary ; and James Fields Needham, a grad- 
uate of the Institute, has been appointed to assist 
in both the Boys’ High and Preparatory Schools, 
under the genera! direction of the Principal, 
and is now performing his duties to the satisfac- 
tivo of the Board. 

The several changes here alluded to, have 
increased the aggregate of our salaries to $),360 
per annum. 

Our High School rooms will readily accom- 
odate about 90 pupils of each sex; or 62 more 
of both than are now enrolled. ‘The corps of 
instructors is now so large, competent and well- 
organized, that we believe the full complement 
of pupils could be received and properly attend- 
ed to, with but little increased expense beyond 
the additional receipt from their tuition fees. 
Earnestly desirous that the liberal endowment 
of the Ins stitute may perform its utmost meas- 
ure of good, and renewedly impressed with the 
great present need of the liberal education of | 
the colored population of this country, whether 
considered in its social, political or moral bear- 
lug, we commend to teachers the opportunity 
offered by the Lnstitate for the instruction of 
their pupils in the higher branches; and es- 
pecially do we desire that the schools for color- 

ed children in this city, both public and pri- 
vate, may be so graded and otherwise perfected 
as to insure to us a steady aod sufficient supply 
of qualified applicants for admission. Weshould 
then be enabled to dispense with our Prepara- 
tory Departments, which are now condue sted 
not from choice but necessity, and appropriate 
the whole means at our command to the High 
Sc ho | cl le asses 

The course of stu » prescribed for our schools 
has remained unchanged during the past year. 
The thoroughness of instruvtion imparted has 
exceeded, we believe, that of any previous period 
in the hist ry of the Institute. 

The usual annual exhibition of the pupils 
was given at National Hall, on the 2d of I1th 
mo., last, before a large audience, and the 
diploma of the Institute presented at that time 
to fuur pupils who had completed the course of 
sta ly, and otherwise complied with our req lire- 
ments, viz: Theophilus J. Minton, John Heory 
Divis, Charles Edward Evans, and Hester A. 
Glasgow. 

The usual examination of the classes was 
made at the [nstitute on the previous day, and! 


evidenced satisfactory progress on the part of 
the pupils, as well as a deep interest on that of 
the teachers, and qualification for their work. 
Prizes have been awarded, as heretofore, for 
proficiency in the several departments of study, 
and for diligence and good conduct. Eleven 
lectures on scientific subjects have been deliv- 
ered at the Institute during the past winter. 
The library has been increased by 80 vol- 
umes, (45 by purchase and 35 by donation.) 
and the use of it by the pupils and others has 
considerably increased. The total number of 
volumes now in the library is 2,288. 
Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
Board of Managers. 
Joun E Carrer, Secretary. 
PHILADELPHIA, 5th Mo, 14th, 1867. 
names ss 
COLLEGE LIFE A REHEARSAL. 
An Address delivered at the Haverford College Com- 
mencement, Seventh month 10th, 1867. 
BY RICHARD MOTT JONES. 
“All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players; 
They have their exits and their entrane-s, 


And one man in his time plays many parts.” 


As we stand upon the very threshold of the 

entrance to this busy stage, and see full in view 
lits ever-shifting scenes, the question presents 
| itself with much force to each of us, Has our 
| College Life been in reality a Rehearsal ? Are 
| we prepared by reason of its training to act well 

the parts that may be assigned us? 

We of course reflect that we have been living 

in a world of narrow limits—of few inhabitants 
—and they of a select character; affording in 
{these respects a wonderful contrast to the ex- 
tent and variety of the world before us. A 
striking and important difference is apparent at 
a glance. Life in the ove would seem to be 
but a poor prepara‘ion for life in the other. A 
feeling of inability to meet the ‘ situation” ir- 
|resistibly possesses us, and we turn to a com- 
| parison of these two worlds (with such data as 
|may be at hand) to ascertain whether the les- 
lsons of the one, well learned, may give their 
student good ground to hope for success in the 
| other; whether (keeping in view the simile of 
| Shakspeare) we may step with confidence from 
the green room to the stage. 

Life in each isa drama. The drama of the 
one differs from that of the other chiefly in 
these respects: that the prologye and eatas- 
trophe of the one are four years apart—-of the 
other, a lifetime; and that the plot of the one 
is quite evident—vf the other almost inexpli- 
cable. 

When the student enters upon his College 
course, it is in one sense the sole object of his 
life to obtain the advantages (that is, what he 
deems the advantages) offered. It is, for the 
time, his life, his world. He puts forth efforts, 
though not the same in degree, yet differing 
nothiog in kind, to reach the goal of his short 
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race, as the man of the outside world puts forth 
to obtain the prize of his lifetime. All the 
means man makes use of to attain ends are dis- 
plaved in his action. 

Here, then, is our parallel—the spectator of 
the shorter drama sees almost the same variety 
of scene as the spectator of the longer. 

In the one. indeed, more striking instances 
of success and failure are seen; but the causes 
which have led to them lie hidden by the depth 
of the plot. In the other, cause and effect are 
near each other, and by consequence the se- 
quence of the one from the other is readily 
seen—characters can be thoroughly studied— 
every phase of their life can be scanned, with 
facilities for such an opertion which only the 
intimacy of so small a world can afford. In the 
great world it often happens that only one 
phase of a man’s character is open to view; 
facilities for a further examination are not oftee 
afforded. Of his private life little may be, 
known. Many necessary data are wantiag to| 
study well his character, and from it learn use-| 
ful lessons. His goal may be far ahead, salt 
by consequence his acting presents us with a 
contioual mystery. The many characters of} 
this sort on the world’s stage, they tell us, 
render its drama a closer study,—its lessean 
not easily learned. On the contrary, here asl 
have all the data necessary to form an accurate 
estimate of character and ability. to learn from 
successes and failures lessons which have this 
peculiar value, that all the motives which led | 
to them were well known, or at. least could be| 
quite accurately estimated. Without this knowl- 
edge, incorrect conclusions are inevitable. There 
results a sad want of distinction between the 
mpazis and the 7pa>“2—the action and the act. 
Though this is peculiarly important in morals, 
there is much advantage in estimating the value 
of any effort by such a standard. In colleges 
where prizes are offered for gentlemanly con- 
duct, the students are exceedingly careful to 
distinguish between the aspirants for the prize 
and those who are gentlemen from their pure 
love for such a character in itself considered. 
Students as a class almost instinctively distin- 
guish between those who strive for a nigh po- 
sition from love of its attendant honors, and 
those who would attain the same from an ex- 
alted love of knowledge for her own sake. The 
examination of a literary effort with this prin- 
ciple in view tends much to enlighten our judg- 
ment concerning it, even if we do not go farther 
than to consider the ciccumstances of prepara- 
tion. 

A man produces a brilliant work. The re- 
port is current, and quite generally believed, 
that with the genius the author is known to 
possess, it could not have cost him much labor. 
In fact, the work itself seems to carry with it 
that evidence; its powerful sentences seem 
rather to have gushed from the very soul of 
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their author, than to have been laboriously 
wrought up to such a finish. If the contrary 
be true, proof may not be at hand. The world 
has had inflicted upon it a great many wide 
collars, and a vast deal of “ inspired” writing, 
from the too general belief that the genius of 
Lord Byron, fired up by the bottle, gained for 
him that immortality. Yet his intense appli- 
cation to the reading of almost numberless 
works is well attested. The oft-repeated aad 
scrutinizing tests of the recitation-room elicit 
the truth. The amount of a student’s prepara- 
tion for his daily duties is laid side by side with 
the manner in which he meets them, and it gen- 
erally results that a handsome recitation costs its 
reciter close study—-a good essay, deep thought, 
or discriminating reading. Frequent compari- 
sons of this kind are not long in teaching one 
to be wonderfully incredulous when striking 
feats of genius are being related, and finally to 
feel warranted in believing that not much of 
paramount worth is obtai ned without earnest 
and honest labor. The world sanctions this 
conclusion. Abbott, in his ‘ Practical Chris- 
tianity,” remarks, ‘* One of the most eloque nt 
passages in the English language is Lord 
Brougham’s peroration in defence of Queen 
Caroline. As we read its impassioned flow, it 
seems as if it must have gushed unstudied and 
instinctive from the glowing heart; but Lord 
Brougham, in a letter to Macauley, says, ‘ I com- 
posed the peroration of my speech for the Queen 
after reading and repeating Demosthenes for 
three or four weeks, and I composed it twenty 
times over at least.’ Rufus Choate delivered a 
eulogy upon Daniel Webster at Dartwouth Col- 
lege. It is regarded as one of the mst bril- 
liang efforts of human intellect. It is read with 
equal admiration on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Was this the result of accident—a sudden flash 
of lightning? No; every moment of leisure he 
could secure for a whole year was devoted to 
that labor. A choice library of ten thousand 
volumes was ransacked for suggestive imagery 
and thought; and all this effurt was made with 
a mind which had been disciplined with the 
most incessant and intetise application for the 
third of a century. It iv by fovl, toil, toil, that 
the mechanic who commences with hammering 
stone, closes his career by chiseling sculpture 
which enchants the world.” 

Let us see for a moment what our Rehearsal 
has taught us to cherish as valuable, and what 
to avoid, in striving to attain the greatest of all 
yood. 

Students, as a class, are often accused of a 
want of interest in religious matters—of a cer- 
tain “ stoical indifference”’ to warm appeals from 
those deeply interested in their moral and re- 
ligious welfare. But the fact of the case is 
this: There is au endeavor—with what success 
a careful examination of their everyday life 
must demonstiate—to distinguish between theo- 
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retical and practical religion and morality ; that 
it is quite possible to possess the one without 
the other; that a student may have one religion 
for great and important occasions, and another 
for little and insignificant occasions. We have 
heard of young men who dured to do right. 
We have seen young men who dared to say so, 
and whose conduct in the great things of their 
course tallied, to be sure, with their profession; 
but in the little and unimportant duties of 
everyday life, where true religion has its crown- 
ing glory, dared to do just the opposite. If the 
best judgment of the world were given upon 
what should be considered the highest attain- 
ment in life, it might be this:—a religion and 

morality which will give a man in the various 
and petty vexations which meet him at every 
turn an uowrinkled brow, a kind word, and a 
pleasant smile. A few among us have had this 
sweet possession: their conduct has been our 
study. Though the happiest of mortals in the 
possession of such a prize, they have said but 
little about it—have appeared to believe that 
much which is given off in words should be 
retained and utilized in living consistent present 
lives. They have worn on many occasions that 
appearance of ‘‘stoical indifference ;” but though 
dumb, their every action has been eloquent— 
the path they have trod a radiant one. ‘To re- 
member them hereafter will be sweet. The 
lessons they have thus taught cannot but sink 


deep, and be prized as a part of our Rehearsal 


we can least afford to dispense with. Re- 
taining them ever with us that we may from 
them form our ideal of what is truly good, great, 
noble, and remembering well the other wise in- 
structions of our Alma Mater which are all com- 
bined in one—esse quam videri—to be, rather 
than to seem, should be man’s highest aim—we 
shall doubtless find that she hath not only nour- 
ished and invigorated our youth, but done much 
in preparing us so to live that the world shall 
sometime say of each, ‘Thou didst not live in 
Vain.” 
VALEDICTORY. 

Now, classmates, our farewell must be spoken. 
Permit us to say the first parting words to thee, 
our “ good President,” not so much from cour- 
tesy, in view of thy position, as from the prom pt- 
ings of the heart: for thou hast been as a father 
to us all. If we, in these years past, were ever 
sick, thy kind words and pleasant smile have 
never failed our bedsides. If we were rejoicing 
in health, and youthful vigor called for manly 
sports, we found iu thee a ready and efficient 
helper in obtaining them. If we were way- 
ward (and we were often) thy firm but kindly 
admonition recalled us to duty. If we were 
perplexed, and sometimes lost among the 
“curves” ‘and “ infinities” of that science which 
has been so kind to thee, thou patiently led us 
forth into a safe path. And now, when the 
relation which has existed between us is about 
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to be ended, if thou, forgetting the many things 
in which we have caused thee pain, caust say 
there is something pleasant in thinking of us, 
we shall be content. We can say, may many 
more classes, as they go forth, receive thy part- 
ing blessing and wise instructions, Science re- 
tain thee yet much longer in her service, and 
when at last the bustle aud hurry of the day is 
over, and the calm and peaceful evening is 
coming on, may thy sun as he sets gild the dark 
clouds of death that hang above with those glo- 
rious tints which so unerringly betoken a glad 
morning. 

Gentlemen of the Faculty: If the opinion of 
those fur whom you have labored be of any value 
in regard to the manner in which you have done 
your work, permit us to say that your earnest 
and uatiring efforts to prepare us for this day 
and for the world have not been in vain. So 
far as we are able we shall appreciate them. 
The impressions which you have been daily 
making upon our minds, so yielding to your 
hands by reason of our youth, will, as age ad-~ 
vances, harden. and stand out prominent— 
guides to us in dawning manhood, confirmed 
priociples when we reach the meridian, and at 
evening afford sweet subjects for reflection. We 
have no other feeling toward you to-day than 
those of heartfelt gratitude and earnest wishes 
for your present and eternal welfare. 

Fellow Students: You do not expect many 
words from us, as a class, on this occasion. All 
of you are united to us by some ties—some of 
you by many. Of these we can best speak 
when we shall take each of you by the hand; 
yet to all we can say our thanks are due for uni- 
form courtesy and kind feeling in the various 
relations consequent upon a loug and intimate 
association. In regard to what we have done 
while occupying your places, it becomes us to 
say nothing. But we can say as one man, Do 
all that lies in your power to advance the inter- 
ests and good name of this noble Institution, 
and on a day like this there will come to you a 
blessed reward in the consciousness of duty 
done. Valete! Salvete! 

Classmates: To bid farewell to those under 
whose wise instructions we have sat for the past 
four years; to take for parting the hand of 
those in whose society we have been happy and 
from whom we have received only favers; to 
know that we soon shall have looked for the 
last time, as a class, upon this goodly lawn ; 
have taken our last walk along broad “ Sharon,” 
and beneath the grateful shade of those o’er- 
arching maples; have’ admired for the last 
time the symmetry, the comeliness, the delicate 
tint of those purple beeches; have received our 
last instruction in those class-rooms—so sacred 
—on whose walls we seemed to see plainly 
traced, ‘‘ Here immortal minds are training for 
eternity ;” to know that we go no more among 
all these, brings sadness to each heart. But 
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what shall I say of the severing of that bond 
which every day of all these years has been 
strengthened by a new cord? that our ways, 
which bave been one, must hereafter be diverse 
—-our hearts, which have beaten in happy 
unison, beat responsive no more? that that 
sweet association, which a common hope and a 
common interest rendered at cnce sacred and 
binding, and from which sprung that frank and 
free expression of views on all points, that 
vital interest which each had in others’ welfare, 
and (1 appeal to you all if I cannot say it) that 
unfeigned love of each for all the rest, must at 
last be broken; that these all must seek a new 
field for development—new objects on which 
to fasten? Words, which at best are poor and 
inadequate for expression, fail me. I can only 
say: Classmates, farewell! and “may God 
grant that when this life is o’er, we all may 
meet upon the shining shore.” 
sepepoelyons 

HOW THE PACIFIC RAILWAY IS BUILT. 

This important enterprise progresses with a 
rapidity which might seem fabulous, when its 
magnitude and its ¢ ompleteness are apprec iated. | 
A correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette, who 
accompanied the Senatorial excursion from 
Omaha to the extreme Western terminus, thus 
describes the *‘ wonderful story ” of the con 
struction of a highway which is destined to 
carry civilization into the Mormon country, to 
do more than “‘au army with banners ” towards 
the dispersion of the Polygamous people, to as 
tonish the world with commercial achievements, 
and to people and to dot with villages and cities 
the vast spaces of the W est. 

“ General J. 8. and D. ( 
grade the road, lay the track, and put up the 
telegraph. The graders go first. There are 
two thousand of them. Their advance is near 
the Beach Hills. They protect themselves and 
are digging the fortification which makes the 
future sure for us,on through Indian battle fields, 
while the daily fight goes on. Their work 
done in Julesburg. 

Of tie-getters and woodchoppers there are one 
thousand five hundred. Their axes are resound- 
ing in the Black Hills, over Laramie Plains, 
and in the passes of the Rocky Mountains. 
They have one hundred thousand ties in these 
hills awaiting safeguards for trains to haul them. 

A mile in advance of the track layers are the 
squads which place the ties. There are three 
of these. First, however, the engineers set 
their leveling stakes at distances of one hundred 
feet on the straight lines and fifty feet on curves. 
At each of these points sawed ties are placed 
and leveled by them. Then come two men 
with a measuring rod, marking off places equal 
to the length of a rail, and also the half of this 
space. There sawed ties are laid by the second 
squad, to give firm support to the ends and 
middle of each rail. ‘These are placed by sight- 
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The third 


ing along the guide ties already laid. 


squad then place the intermediate ties, and the 


bed is then ready for the iron. 

Now go back twenty miles on the road and 
look at the immense construction trains loaded 
with ties and rails and all things needed for the 
work. It is like the grand reserve of an army. 
Six miles back are other trains of like character. 
These are the second line. Next, near the ter- 
minus, and fullowing it hour by hour, are the 
boarding cars and construction train, which an- 
swer to the regular battle-line. The one is the 
camp; the other the ammunition used in the 
fight. 

The boarding cars are each eighty feet long. 
Some are fitted with berths; two are dining 
halls; one isa kitchen, store room and office. 
Under the whole, those men who prefer fresh 
air, have their swung hammocks. Rifles are 
hung overhead, plentiful in number, loaded and 
convenient. The party protects itself without 
attention from the Government. The track- 
laying gang numbers 400. On the 350 miles 
| already built there are 1,000 track repairers 
| constantly improving the road bed. 

The boarding cars go in advance. They are 
pttshed to the extremity of the track; a con- 
struction train then runs up, unloads its ma- 
terial and starts back to bring another from the 
second line. The boarding train is then run 
back till it has cleared the unloaded material. 

Three trucks, each drawn by two horses, ply 
between the track layers and their supplies. 
The horses run cutside the track, pulling with 
a long tow line, as boats are moved on canals. 
They must be out of the way of the workmen. 
One of these trucks takes on a load of rails, 
about forty, with the proper proportion of 
spikes and chairs, making a load, when the 
horses are started off on a full gallop for the 
track-layers. On each side of these trucks are 
rollers to facilitate running off the iron. On 
reaching the end of the last rail the truck is 
stopped. A single horse is attached to move it 
over each successive rail. Meantime, the truck 
last emptied has been tured on its side to allow 
the loaded one to go to the front. The two 
horses released are started back on a keen gal- 
lop for another supply. The third one moves 
up in like manner, and thus through all the day 
they are rushing forward with their iron load. 
To see them, and reflect what their rush aud 
roaring means, is as exciting as it ever was to 
watch a battery thunder into position at a needed 
moment, at the vital point in its line. 

The rails within reach, parties of five men 
stand on either side. Ore in the rear throws a 
rail upon the rollers, three in advance seize it, 
and run out with it to the proper distance. The 
chairs have, meantime, been set under the last 
rails placed. The two men in the rear, with a 
single swing, force the end of the rail into the 
chair, and the chief of the squad calls out 
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“down,” in a tone that equals the “ forward” 
of anarmy. Every thirty seconds there came 
that brave ‘‘ down,” “ down,” on either side of 
the track. They were the pendulum beats of a 
mighty era ; they marked the time of the march 
and its regulation step. 

One of the rear men drove the cars, in addi- 
tion to handling the rail. The horses started 
as each ruil fell into its place, the truck rolled 
on to the end of it; a second rail was projected 
into the wilderness, with the same precision and 
haste; then came the magic ‘ lown,” the car 
moved on again, and another length was accom- 
plishe od. 

Two spikers followed each rail, one party : 
little in advance of the other. One rail was 
fastened at the end and at the middle. The 
second party then drew the opposite rail to the 
exact gauge, and fastened it at the middle and 
the end. Then came other squads of spikers, 
moving along with the precision of military 
drill, each having a particular spike to drive, 
and no one interfering with another. Track- 
liners followed these, and with their crowbars 
rectified the line. The fillers came last. One 
party of these filled and packed the spaces at 
the ends and middle of the rails; the other 
completed the intermediate intervals, and the 
job was left till the squads of track repairers 
should come up and finish the ballasting. Bat 
as the fillers leave it, full trains can run over it 


with safety at twenty miles an hour. 

These are the dry details. 
picture the scene. 
the successive dropping of the 
the rattle of the spiker’s hammer, sounding like 
a hotly-contested skirmish ; the roar of the dis- 
tant supply trains moving up; the resounding 


Let the reader 
The rush of the loaded truck ; 
rails in place ; 


of the frequent signals, near at hand; the uni- 
versal bustle ; “the rumble and grumble and 
roar”’ of the wonderful advance. Let the ele- 
ments of savage warfare, and the actual presence 
of hostile Sioux along the bluffs, be woven into 
the picture, and together it forms one that the 
world has not seen before, and which the stories 
of magic can scarcely equal. 

Nor is there any of this energy wasted. 
it is asked: ‘“‘ How does the work get on?” 
again let the facts answer. On the 9th of May, 
1866, but forty miles of road were completed, 
In an huedred and eighty-two working days} 
thereafter two hundred and forty five additional 
miles were laid and put in prime condition, 
every rail and tie and spike having been brought 
up from the rear. Seven saw mills farnish the 
ties and lumber. All bridges are framed, the 
pieces numbered, and set up where wanted 
without the least delay. The bridge at Loup 
Fork is fifteen hundred feet long, and as fine a 
Howe truss as can be found in the land. While 
our train was runving the sixty miles from 
North Platte, over a mile of track had been put 
down and one train passed over it. From one 
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o'clock till four in the afternoon, a mile and 
two hundred feet were added to this while the 
party were looking on. The progress was as- 
tonishing, and the more so because the ground 
was wet and the soil stiff and hard with alkali. 
Unless driven off by Lodians, which does not 
now seem probable, the road will touch the 
base of the Rocky Mountains the coming Au- 
tumn. The California end has already reached 
a point about an hundred miles Kast, and is de- 
scending the Eastern slope of the Sierra Neva- 
das into the valley of the Humboldt. Lt is 
confidently expected that Silt Lake will be 
reached next year, and that 1870 will see the 
whole line completed. While the nation has 
scarcely heard of what was being done, the 
work has been near one-third accomplished.” 
qxnestlibinidibliniiibaiinn 


HYMN FROM THE GERMAN. 
Composed by Albert of we while suffering in exile, 
W hate’er God will, let that be done; 
His will is ever wisest; 
His grace will all thy hope outrua 
Who to that faith arisest. 
The gracious Lord 
Will help afford; 
He chastens with foroearing ; 
Who God believes, 
And to bim cleaves, 


Shall not be left despairing. 


My God is my sure confidence, 
My light and my existence ; 
His counsel is b eyond mv sense, 

But stirs no weak resistance. 
His word declares 
The very hairs 
Upon my bead are numbered ; 
His mercy large 
Holds me in charge, 
With care that never slumbered. 
There comes a day, when, at his will, 
The pulse of nature ceases; 
I think upon it, and am still, 
Let come whate’er he pleasea. 
To bim I trust 
My soul, my dust, 
When flesh and spirit sever; 
The Christ we siog 
Has plucked the sting 
Away from death forever! 


actin 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foretan IntELLIGeENCR.—European advices by tele. 
graph are to the th inst. and those by mail to the 
10th. 

Great Britatn.—In the House of Lords, on the 
119 h, a request was made on the part of the govern- 
ment that the House should refrain for the present 
from any expression of opinion in regard to the exe- 
cution of Maximilian by the Mexicans. 

The Sultan has been treated with great distiction, 
a graod naval review being given in his honor near 
Portsmouth, on the 17tb, and a banquet at London 
on the 18th. 

Wm. L'oy 1 Garrison, of Boston, who is now visit- 
ing Great Britain on his way to the Anti-slavery 
Conference to be held in Paris, has been received by 
the municipality of Edinburgh as a public guest, 
and presented with the freedom of the city, in honor 


of his long and earnest labors for the abolition of 
slavery. 
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Fraxce —In the Legislative Body, recently, Thiers, 
the eminent historian, who is a member of the oppo- 
sitiou, said that the Mexican expedition had been 
without good results to France, and that the prestige 
of her greatness was lost ia America and compromised 
in Europe. Another member, Jules Favre, said that 
the French troops ougbt to have brought Maximilian 
back, and thus bave saved France from the stain of 
blood which will rest upon ber. Rouher, one of the 
Ministers, strongly protested against Favre's words, 
and declared in the Senate that the French did all 
they could to induce Maximilian to quit Mexico, but 
he refused to abandon the duties he bad uodertaken. 

A bill abolishing imprisonment for debt, which 
some time ago pussed the Legislative Body, has 
finally passed the Senate, and is now a law. 

The Moniteur of the 17th announced that Peru 
and Chili have accepted, with certain reservations, 
the proffered mediation of the United States in their 
dispute with Spain. 

Avstrxia.—Tbe Imperial Diet has rejected the bill 
for the abolition of capital punishment throughout 
the extent of theempire. It has adopted resolutions 
in favor of the political equality of religious faiths, 
and of acknowledging the legality of the ceremony 
of marriage when performed by civil magistrates. 

Louis Kossath is announced as a candidate for the 
Hungarian Pariiament. 


Iraty.—The “ party of action,” under the leader- 
ship of Garibaldi, has again assumed such a men- 
acing attitude with regard to Romer, that the Pa- 
pal government 1s said to be much alarmed, and to 
have appealed to the Emperor of France for protec- 
tion. The Emperor, in response, has notifi d the 
King of [Italy of the threatened movement. The bat 
teries furmerly erected by the French around Rome 
are \o be rebuilt and strengthened for defence by the 
government of the Pope. Garibaldi announced to & 
meeting at Pistoja, on the 17th, that the time had 
come for the liberation of Rome from Papal tyranny, 
and for restoring to that city its ancient freedom. [1 
was even reported thata fight bad occurred between 
a party of Garibaldians and some Italian troops, 
near Vicenza, Although a very considerable portion 
of the Italian people, probably, sympetbize with the 
sentiments of Garibaldi, there is no evidence as yet 
of any general participation in the proposed move- 
ment, and the government will doubtless use its ut- 
most efforts to suppress it. 

In the Italian Parliament, on the 10th, Ratazzi 
said the present time was inopporiune for granting 
uorestricted liberty to the Church. It would be 
granted when the Church recoguized the full liberty 
of the State. 

Un the 29th of last month, a great convocation of 
the Romish clergy was held at Rome, by invitation 
of the Pope, the ostensible purpose being the cele- 
bration of the centennial avniversary of the mar- 
trrdom of the Apostles Peter and Paul, and the 
“eavouization” of a pumber of Christians, partly 
Jesuit missionaries, who were put to death in Japan 
about 200 yea’s ago. More than 500 Cardinals, Arch- 
bishops andBishops, and some thousands of interior 
clergy, were collected on this occasion, and the pro- 
ceedings were conducted with the atmost pomp. 

A special assembly of the Bisbops wasaddressed by the 
Pope, in congratulation on their meeting, in com- 
plant of the attacks made upon the authority of the 
church and the Pope, and in strong assertion of that 
authority; to which the Bishops made a reply, de- 
claring their complete obesienc? to all Papal teach- 
ings and commands, and their full acceptance of the 
doctrine, “that the Roman Pontiff is the Vicar of 
Corist, and head of the whole Church, and father 
and teacher of all Christians, and that to him, 
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throngh the blessed Peter, has been given full power 
by our Lord Jesus Christ to rule and goven the 
Universal Church.” The Pope bas officially an- 
nounced his intention shortly to hold a General 
Council in Rome. 


Mexico.—President Juarez arrived at the capital 
on the 14th inst.. He has declined a re-election and 
ordered the convocation ot a Congress to elect a 
President. General Ortega is imprisoned at Mon- 
terey. Several more officers of the captured forces 
bave been shot at Queretaro. The Prussian Consul 
at Vera Cruz is conducting negotiations with the 
Liberals for the release of Austrian prisoners, 700 of 
whom, it is said, have been sent to Pucbla. Santa 
Anna is still a prisoner at Campeachy. The body 
of Maximilian, it is stated, will be delivered to the 
Austrian Legation. An Austrian vessel of war has 
sailed fiom Trieste for Mexico, to receive it. 


West Ixpins.—The election for President of Hayti 
took place on the 14th alt., and General Salnave, 
who has been acting as Provector or Provisional 
President, was unanimously clected. By the new 
Coustitution, the President is chosen for four years, 
aud not as formerly, for life. 

The town of Basseterre, in the island of St. Chris- 
topber, was almost entirely destroyed by fire on the 
night of the 3d inst. A U. S. gunboat which was 
lying at a neighboring island, coming to the place at 
the request of the U. 8, Consul, partially supplied 
the destitute inhabitants from its stores, and then 
proceeded for further supplies to Antigua, the gov- 
ernor of which immediately dispatched a vessel with 
provisions. 

Conerecs.—The President vetoed the explanatory 
Reconstruction bill on the 19th, and both Houses re- 
passed it over the veto; the Senate without debate, 
by a vote of 30 yeas to 6 nays; the House after a 
brief discussion, by yeas 109, nays 24. The bill 
making an appropriation to carry the Reconstruction 
bill into effect was also vetoed and repassed. A bill 
to secure equal rights in the District of Columbia, by 
removing the restriction in respect to colored men 
serving as jurors or holding office, also passed both 
Houses, but was neitber signed nor returned by the 
Presiden’, and therefore failed to become alaw. A 
vill to establish peace with certain bustile Indian tribes 
by the appointment of a commission to select reser- 
vations upon whicn to locate said tribes, was passed 
and sigued by the President. <A joint resolution ex- 
pressive of sympatby with the suffering people of 
Crete, and directing the President to communicate 
the resolu:ion tothe Turkish government,was adcpt- 
ed by both Houses; also a resolution authorizing 
the Postmaster Geveral to extend the mail sieam- 
ship service to Japan and China to other ports than 
those to which 1t is now sent. The House bill re- 
pealing the law which prohibited the President or 
Secretary of the Intezvior trom concluding treaties 
with Indians without consert of Congress, passed 
the Senate, Both Houses adjourned on the 20th to 
the 21st of 11th month, propo-itions to fix aa earlier 
day fur the meeting having been defeated. In the 
House, iu the last hours of the eession, a reso- 
lution was adopted directing the Judiciary Commit- 
tee to report forthwith all the testimony which had 
been taken before it relative to the proposition to im- 
peach the President. A sitting of the Committee 
was hastily held, ard the testimony was brought 
into the House, and offered by the (bairman; but 
by the interposition of another motion, its reception 
was prevented until the hour fixed fur adjourn nent 
arrived. The Committee has therefore decided that 
the testimony shall not now be publish: d, as it can- 
not be presented to the House until tie adjourned 
session, 





